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FOR THE PHILANTHROPIST. 


A DIALOGUE 

BETWEEN COHELETH AND PHILALETHES, 

Coheleth. You deny the atonement. 

Philalcthes. What do you mean by the atone- 
ment? See the writers on. your own side, Presi- 
dents Edwards, Witherspoon, Dwight, Smith, Pro- 
fessors Woods, Siuvari, Drs, Hopkins, Emmons, 
Scott, Wats, Sherlock, Luther, Calvin and the 
Westminster creed, &c. You are not agreed 
ubout the atonement and the imputation of sin 
aud Christ’s righteousness. Some of the above 
sav, that an infinite person suffered infinjte pun- 
ishment, having the guilt of the sins of mankind 











imputed to him, suffered all due punishment and , 


made complete satisfaction to God for the sins of 
mankind. Hence it will follow that there can be 
uo fargiveness of sin, no grace, or mercy shown. 
When the debt is. paid, it. is an act of justice to 
discharge the debtor. 
and others, that Christ, having the guilt of the sins 
of the world imputed to him, was the subject of 
the divine wraih and displeasure ? Where there 
is a complete transter of sin from one person to 
another, there can be no sin in the person from 
whom the transfer was made, and the person to 
whom the transfer was made must be sinful. 
There can be no justice in punishment unless 
there is guilt--was Christ guilty of the sins of 
mankind? You say he bore the guilt of the sins of 
mankind, 

(oh. Justice is satisfied and mercy shown, 

Pit. Low is justice satisfied and mercy shown ?! 
ii the debt is paid, there isno mercy shown to the| 
debtor. On this plea, what gratitude is due to 
God? He is unreasonable. Christ has paid the 
Jebt—he is merciful. Which is the best being? 
if you say that we deny the atonement, you ought 
to show what it is; then we can show if we deny 
it. Lf we enjoy the benefit of the atonement, what 
matter is it in what it consists? Christ is the mer- 
cy seat from which it flows—the medium through 
which it is conveyed to mankind—the mediator of 
the new covenant. [| think the scripture has not 
revealed in what the efficacy of Christ’s death 
and sufferings consists. ‘The benefit is the for- 
giveness of sins; bence freedom from punishment ; 
hence we may be said to be justified—righteous— 
delivered from the condemnatory sentence of the 
law, &c. How does this imply a transier. of the 
sins and guilt of mankind to Christi, and his. right- 
eausness to the sinner? We will admit that Christ 
has dene and saflered all that God thought fit 
should be done and suffered for the good of man- 
kind and the honors of his law. and goyernment— 








and. pucishmnent of sin? That there was a real 
transfer of sin and guilt to him? Can there be a 
transfer of punishment without sin and guilt? 
Can.one being be guilty of the sins of another ? 
Are sin and guilt transferable like money? Ihave 
ho idea that guilt can be imputed to any but the, 
guilty, or that righteousness can be imputed to any 
but the righteous. We will admit that Christ is 
the mediator of mercy to all repenting sinners— 
we will admit every text that speaks of the re- 


Do you say with Luther, bring that out of a thing which is not in it, or good 


a 


ral sense the true sense? We wali admit that he , and terror-stricken minds, our doctrine is constant 


has put away sit: by the sacrifice of himself; that 
he is the lamb of God which taketh away the sin 
ef the world; avd by. his own blood has obtained 
eternal redemption tor all that are obedient to his 
'gospel—but we cannot admit that there was a 
transfer of sin and guilt to him—it is blasphemous 
-—too shocking to be admitted. Christ suflered 
natural evil, fer the good ef mankind. Did he 
suffer that identical evil that man prust have suf 
‘fered had he not died? He suffered pain and death. 
‘for the good of mankind, but if he did not suffer 
the identical evil, how was he a substitute? How 
did he make cemplete satisfaction to God for the 
sins of mankind, and pay the sinners debt? His 
sufferings were finite in degree and duration—an 
,infiuite person could net sufler. You preach 
much about God's bringimg good cut of evil, and 


j}an everlasting good ; but accerding to your plan, 
he brings evil out-of good, and even infinite evil. 
You that calculate between two infinites and show 
'which overbalances, have great modesty! To 


ly assailed. 
* Now te this declamation, for such we esteenr 
it, we oppose one plain request. Show us, we 
say, a siugle passage in the Bible in whieh we are 
told, that the sin of man is infinite, and needs an 
nfinite atonement. We ftnd not one. Not even 
a whisper of this doctrine comes to us from the 
sacred writers. Let us stop a momentand weigh 
this doctrine. It teaches us, that man, although 
created by God a frail, erring, and imperfect be- 
ing, and even created with an irresistible propen- 
sity to sin, is yet regarded by his Creator.as an 
infinite offender, meriting infinite punishment fer his 
earliest transgressions ; and that he is doomed to 
endless torment, unless an infinite Saviour appear 
for his rescue. And what man, we ask, has the 
courage te charge on our benevolent and right- 
eous Parent, this merciless and iniquitous govern- 
ment of his creatures? Tellus not that Unitari- 
anism cuts off thé sinner’s hope; for if God be 
what this system teaches, we sce no hope for saint’ 
or sinner, for men or argels. Under sucha sove- 


out of evil, appears to me impossible; but what|reign, every one’s prospects grow black; every 
infinite power, wisdom and goodness can or can-} heart may well shudder.—We maintain, that man 


not do, | know not. 


Ir God’s being the cause of}is not created in a condition which makes an infi- 


good prove him a good being, then his being the [nite atonement necessary ; nor do we believe that 
cause of evil proves him an evil being; and if he |any creature can fall into a condition, from which: 
cannot do good without evil, it proves that he is|God may not deliver him without this rigid expe- 


not infinite in power, wisdom and goodness. 1} dient. 


agree with Presidents Witherspoon and Smith, 
that ** there is no foundation in scripture to believe 
that the covenant of redemption was made be- 
tween God the Father, God the Son, and God the 
Holy Ghost.” I agree with Professor Weods, that 
**Adam’s sin is net imputed to his posterity in any 
sense.” | agree with Drs. Hopkins and Emmons, 
that “sin and righteousness are personal ;” and 
with the latter, that “ tuere is not the least foun- 


Surely, if an iniinite satisfaction to justice 
were indispensible to our salvation, if God took 
on him human nature for the very purpose of of- 
fering it, awd if this fact constitute the peculiar 
glory, the life and essence, and the saving efhicacy 
of the gospel, we must find it expressed clearly, 
definitely, in at least one passage in the Bible. But 
not one, we repeat it, can be found there.—We 
maintain, farther, that this doctrine of God’becom- 
ing a victim and sacrifice for his own rebellious 


dation in scripture for the distinction between the | subjects, is as irrational as it is unscriptural. We 


active and passive obedience of Christ, or imput- 


have always supposed that atonement, if necessa- 





ed righteousness, and that mankind are rewarded 
accordingly to their own works, and not aceording | 
to the works of Christ.” But Il cannot agree with 
the Andover School, that man has understanding 
and corporeal sirength to do all Ged requires, for’ 


then it would follow that bodily exercise is all | other objection. 


iry, was to be made fo, not by, the sovereign, who 


has been offended; and we cannot conceive a more 
unlikely method of vindicating his authority, than 
that he himself should-bear the punishment which 
is due to transgressors of his laws. We have an- 
If an infinite atonement be ne- 


that Gad requires, having understanding to use it|cessary, and if, consequently, none but God can 


BIBLE MAN. 
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well. 





Objections to Unitarian Christianity, considered. 


make it, we see not but that God must become a 
suflerer, must take upon himself our pain and 
woe; a thought from which a pious mind shrinks 
wiih horror. 


To escape this difhculty, we are 


~ 


(CONTINTED.) told, that Christ suffered a:unan, not us God ; but 
5 2. I proceed to another objection, and one jif man only suffered, if only a human and finite 
which probably weighs more with multitudes than | mind sullered, if Christ, as God, was perfectly 


any other. 
Christ takes from the sinner the only ground of hope. }j 


It is this, that our doctrine respecting | happy on the cross, and bore omly a short and lim- 


ted pain io his human nature, where, we ask, was 


It is said continually by our oppenents, * We and/ the imfinite atonement? Where is the bousted 
does this imply that he took on himself the guilt} all men are sinners by our very nature, and infi-/ hope, which this: doctrine is said to give to the 


nifely guilty before God. 
justice hangs over us, and hell opens beneath us; 


‘i‘he sword of divine! sinner ? 


* The objection, that: there is no hope for the 


aml where shall we find a refuge but in an infinite sinner, unless Christ be the infinite God, amazes 


Sayiour? We want an infinite atonement; and in! 


is» Surely it we have a Father in heaven, of infr- 


depriving us of this, you rob us of our hope, you! nite goodness and power, we need no other infinite 





tear fromthe scriptures the only doctrine which 


nerson, to save us. ‘The common doctrine dispar- 





demption of the world by Christ; but is the lite- 


meets our wants. We may burn our bibles, if} aves and dishonours the only: true God, our Fath- 
your interpretation be true, for our case is despe- er, as if, without the help of a secondgnd a third 
rate; we are lost forever.” in such warm-and! divinity, equal to himself, he could not restore his 
wild language, altogether unwarranted by scrip- | frail creature, man. We have not the courage of 
ture, yet exceedingly fitted to wors.on.common' our brethren... With the seriptures in. our hands, 
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With the solemn attestations which they contain to 
the divine Unity, and to Christ’s dependence, we 
dare not give to the God and Father of Jesus, any 
equal or rival in the glory of originating our re- 
demption, or of accomplishing it by underived and 
infinite power —Are we asked, as we sometimes 
are, what is our hope, if Christ be not the su- 
preme God? We answer, it is the boundless and 
almighty goodness of its Father and ovr Father; 
a goodness, which cannot require an infinite atone- 
ment for the sins of a frail and limited creature. 
God’s essential and unchangeable mercy, not 
Christ’s infinity, is the scriptural foundation of 2 
sinner’s hope. [n the scriptures, our Heavenly 


Father is always represented as the sole original, 


spring, and first cause of our salvation; and let no 
one presume to divide his glory with another. 
That Jesus came to save us, we owe entirely to 
the Faiher’s benevolent appointment. That Jesus 
is perfectly adequate to the work of our salvation, 
is to be believed, not because he is himself the 
supreme God, but because the supreme and uner- 
ring God selected, commissioned, and empowered 
him for this office. ‘That his death is aa import- 


ant means of our salvation, we gratefully acknowl-, 
edge; but ascribe its efficacy to the merettul dis-| 
position of God towards the human race. To’! 
build the hope of pardon on the independent and 


infinite su‘hciency of Jesus Christ, is to build on 
an unascriptural and false foundation; for Jesus 


. 3) 


In the history of England, it will be remembered 
at one period, a large portion of the lands in the 
kingdom, were holden by the clergy: this gave 
them immense power, and in the exercise of it 
many unmerciful cruelties were inflicted—So firm- 
ly had they become seated in power, that for 
a long series of years, the sagacity and wisdom of 
Parliament was thwarted and defeated in endeav- 
ouring to rescue from their grasp the dominion 
which they had usurped, and still kept in their 
hands by evasive sophistry and subtlety. 

At the time of the Crusades when a general 
mania seemed to pervade the world, the clergy 
were active and zealous; forwarding the enter- 
prize by every art in their power; and so un- 
bounded was their influence, that millions of treas- 
ure were embarked in this farcical undertaking, 
which ended in extermination and cruelty, with 
the loss of many thousand lives. ‘These, with 
numerous other examples which might be cited 
in the experience of the world of the abuse of 
power and privilege by the clergy, lead us to sus- 
pect that the indefatigable exertions now used in 
this country to extort by every species of contri- 
bution, from the hard earnings of the community, an 
iinmense fund for missionary purposes, do not pro- 
ceed from the best motives. ‘This opinion is 
strengthened by facts which daily occur in the 
transactions of those who seem most engaged in 
the missionary cause. 


teaches us, that of himself he can do nothing; that! Many of those who are extremely liberal for 


all power is given to him by his Father: and that’ 
he is a proper object of trust, because he came 


not of himself, or to do his own will, but because, 
the Father sent him. We indeed lean on Christ, | 
but it is because he is “a corner-stone, chosen by 
God, and laid by God in Zion.’ God's forgiving 
love, declared to mankind by Jesus Christ, and 
exercised through him, is the foundation of hepe 
to the penitent, on which we primarily rest, and 


foreign purposes, seldom give any thing to the 
needy of their neighbourhood, and indeed o7 this 
some are coyetous in the extreme. 

Many persons have been allowed to receive 
heavy sums into their hands, without giving any 
security for its proper application, and have con- 
verted it to their own use, without being able to 


respond the amount. An instance of this kind oc- 
curred in our own vicinity not long since. 


a firmer the universe cannot furnish us.” | The method adopted in receiving and noticing 


(To be continued.) 





From the Vermon: ( Bennington) Gazette. 

Mr. Cranx—On account of the many severe 
remarks and aspersions of certain individuals re- 
specting the admission into the columns of your 
paper of several paragraphs, opposing the Miss.on- 
ary mania, now so prevaient, | decm it a duty to 
state the motives and reasons which induced tne 


writerto take the course he has, and which in fu-| 


ture [| hope will govern him. He dees not (as 
has been said) harbour any feelings of opposition 
to any sect or denomination of Christians—neither 
would be intentionally injure the feelings of auy 
professor of religion. Our political instituiious 
have cautiously secured to every person, the free 
and uninterrupted enjoyment of lus religious sen- 
timents and opinions—'This privilege has rareby 
been enjoyed in other governments, and cannot 
be too highly valued. Far be it from him to mo- 
lest the humble followers of Christ, or prevent 
the extension of the pure doctrines of Christiani- 
ty. But it is true, that in every age of the world, 
desiguing and artful men have masked the basest 
desigas and yilest purposes under the cloak of re- 
ligion. The exercise of charity being one of the 
brightest ornaments of the christian, it becomes 
much easier for those who assume the garb of re- 
ligion, to impose on the credulity ond unsu-pect- 
ing honesty of zealous men, who adcpt the sane 
tenets, than for those who make no pretensions 
fo piety. in the history of nations, we nd in 
many periods, the clergy have stepped oul of the 
track of thetr proper vocations, and created much 
difficulty by exercising too much confroud in the 
temporal affairs of men. The power of the Pope 
and his vast acquisitions of property, arising trom 
contributions and extortions, have been weil known. 


ithese contributions is very objectionable—Public 
worship is interrupted to give opportunity fora 
|collection, aud instead of secret alms giving, the 
char.ties of every giver are made as public as pos- 
sible. In keeping an account of these contribu- 
‘tions much needless parade and ostentation is used, 
| that they may be seen of men.” * Pieralds,” 
's Recorders.” and * Intellivencers,” are put in 
‘requisition, to conyey to the ends of the earth the 


tid.ngs, that Mr. —— in his last will, gave a large 
‘sum for missions. ‘ihe mites cast in by indigent’ 


‘persons, who in many cases are wholly unabie to 
‘support themselves, are noticed with avidity ; and 
| straightway reiterated and published in every qrat- 
iter of the globe. ‘This pharisaical parade to per- 
isons possessing human frailties, is the great in- 
iducement to a repetition of their gifts. Many 
printing presses must be employed, whose pro- 
prietors pocket heavy sums from the emolument 
they afford. Many agcnis are necessary to attend 
ithe management of the funds which are raised, 
who must be well paid. These are generaily se- 
lected irom among the friends of those who are 
‘most loud and vociferous in favour of missions. 
| Poor and weak men, whose families are in des- 
titute and needy circumstances, ave seen with ea- 
gerness bestowing every cent they can get, and 
with a blind zeal taking bread from the mouihs 
of their families to give to the heathen. Num- 
berless iistances of this kind could be mentioned. 
In fitting men for missionary labors many bene- 
Gciaries are selected whose characters and habits 
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public seminaries.—It is mentioned to show tha! 
a great share of charitable donations gre expended 
very improperly. 

An instance occurred within my knowledge, of 
a beneficiary who had received a piece of broad- 
cloth, which he thought not fine enough for his 
use—he industriously tried to exchange it at dif- 
ferent stores: a piece was shown him worth $6 
per yard, but this was refused, being of too coarse 
a texture for his delicate fancy—Another bene- 


\ficiary of my acquaintance was offered an excei- 


lent piece of kerseymere, worth $2,50 per yard, 
but it was refused, not being superb enough for 
his purpose. 

The frequent occurrence of such facts as are 
above enumerated, in my opinion ought to induce 
people to pause before they part with their money, 
and ask, what are the motives of those who take 
sO much management in encouraging contribu- 
tions? Many give, no doubt, from the purest mo- 
tives ; but many, I believe, have seli-agerandize- 
ment more in view than the advancement of re- 
ligion. Depravity is stamped on the characters of 
all men, and their actions will generally betray 
their iniention. 





CHINA. 

China swallows up about one-tenth part of the 
habitable globe; and contains, at the lowest esti- 
mation, one fourth of the population of the wholk 
earth. Yet,—so we get our tea comfortabiy for 
breakfast, we seem to trouble our heads as ‘little 
about the Chief of this vast empire and his two 
hundred millions of subjects, as ne and they per- 
haps—do theirs, about us.—We have not much ti 
say of ourselyes—but the Chinese, notwithstand 
ing this mutual indifference, are a shrewd, and in- 
dustrious, and an ingenious peopie, far superior to 
all other oriental nations, whether Pagan or Ma- 
hometan, however low we may be pleased to place 
them on our scale of civilization. 

If we were asked in what the Chinese excel the 
rest of the Asiatics, our reply would be, in every 
respect—in arts, manufactures, and aviiculture ; 
in the civil polity, in literature and in morals. We 
do not make this assertion from vague report, 
but from personal knowledge, and indisputable 





facts and observations. ‘Their immense popula- 
tion, for instaace, is fed, clothed, and lodged, ex- 
clusively, trom the produce of their own soil; fed. 
(and this is no slight degree of distinction) from 
tables, and seated on chairs; clothed for the most 
‘part in cottons, and decently covered from head 
,to foot; and a twentieth part of their number, o: 
aboul ten millions, splendidly habited in embroid 
ered silks and satins. If to these, we join the 
moral ebligation, (so extensively carried inte 
practice, as to relieve the community from the 
public maintenance of panpers,) which compels 
the younger branches.ot a family to support their 
jaged reiations, and the almost universal education, 
,as far as reading and writing go, we may perhaps 
| be induced to concede to the Chinese not only that 
| superiority which we have claimed for them over 
the rest of the Asiatics; but even to doubt wheth- 
}er they do not possess certain advantages, which 
/some even of the more enlightened Muropean na- 
| tions cannot boasi. 

| We are very far from being the panegyrists of 
‘the Chinese: their government we believe to be 
| practically a bad one, and their re!igion worse ; 
the one, we think, renders them seltish and dis. 
trastful; the other superstitious and hypocritical ; 





are immoral and vicious, and who instead of adapt-) yet, unamiable as they certainly are, and cold and 


jing their dress and living to that plain style which repulsive as they necessarily must be, where wo- 
18 suitable for persons who are supported by char-| men are wholly excluded trom sotiety, we cannot 
LY in fact, are the most extravagant and volup- | help thinking that a darker shade has been cast 
| (uous of any Class in sociely. This hed a fact noto-| over some parts ot their character than they re- 
Fious, and may be seen in the vicinity of all our! ally deserve. We will ever go a step farther, 








and add that, reflecting on the circumstances 
we have mentioned, of the truth of which there 
there can be no doubt, we aré disposed to fancy 
a closer intimacy might incline us to enter- 
tain a somewhat more favorable opinion of them 
than we have hitherto ventured to avow. Unhap- 
pily, however, the nature of their internal policy, 
hostile to all international connexions, and a lan- 
guage unlike any other on the face of the globe, 
forbid all hopes of a more enlarged intercourse 
than that which at present subsists, and which, as 
every one knows, is limited to a single out port, 





on the very skirts of this great empire, where a 
few commercial companies, like our own, are | 
merely tolerated for the sake of facilitating an, 
exchange of a few articles of luxury, for Nankins, ' 
Bohea and Congo. 

In speaking of the government as a bad one,) 
we mean the practical administration of it, by the 
subordinate officers; for the sovereign of China: 
is very far from being a despot. It is, of course, | 
impossible for us to penetrate into the arcana of 
the Chinese court; but we shrewdly suspect, from 
all that we have seen and heard, that the ‘ Great 
Emperor’ is little more than a puppet in the hands 
of a few great officers, and that he enjoys, in fact, 
no more real power than was possessed by the suc- 
cessors of Darius, while they unconsciously pro- 
mulgated, as their own, the irrevocable decrees 
of the Seven Princes of Persia. Be this as it may, 
the Emperor of China, good man, never appears 
in any other light than as a benevolent agent, al- 
ways ready to palliate the crimes, to mitigate the 
punishments and alleviate the sufferings of bis 
people. To them he frequently appeals; and, 
on all occasions of national calamity, publicly con- 
tesses his errors, and acknowledges his misconduct 
to be the cause of the divine displeasure. The 
natural consequence of this is an universal love 
and respect for the person, who, whatever his 
private character may be, is thus studiously ex- 
hibited to his subjects in an amiable point of view. 
insurrections against his authority are partial and 
rere occurrences; the disturbances that occasion- 
ally happen oviginate generally from a scarcity 
ol provisions; they are mere rebeilions of the 
belly, and are as speedily suppressed by a remov- 
al of the cause which produced them, as the slow 
moveme ts of a cumbrous and invariable machine 
will admit. If we are to believe that human na- 
ture and human feelings are pretly nearly the 
same in all countries, modified only by education 
and habit, we must admit that a government, which 
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Which literature is changed from a transcript of the republic stand forth to our admiration, than ia 
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outward events into an active engine of political the deliberative manner in which it approves the 
power; when philosophy takes the place of poe-' candidates for its favor. That religious intolerance 


try, and human events are estimated according to 
their tendency to promote the welfare of society. 
During this epoch, the mind enters upon a path in 
which it will never cease to advance till it has 
arrived to the highest perfection of which it is 
capable. Review the history of the arts and sci- 
ences—consider the revolutions of states and em- 
pires—mark the changes of principle, the di- 
versities of opinion and the vast succession of 
events for several ages, and that which appears 
least subject to control or calculation—the mind, 
will be found to have made the most definite and 
regular progress, in every country that has exist- 
ed long enough and peaceably enough to have ac- 
quired any thing like a national character. Rome 
is the only. nation upon record where philosophy 
preceded poetry. ‘This was owing to the charac- 
ter of the era when Rome began to exist, and to 
the excellence of its government. Its history un- 
der the emperors started from the same point at 
which we are to date the origin of all other nations 
except our own. Moliere occupies that place in 
the second epoch, which was adapted to the state 
of intellectual developement in the early part of 
the reign of Lewis X1Vth. Betore his time, the 
French theatre, in respect to comedy, was very 
imperfect in the delineation of characters and 
manners. The honour and integrity of Moliere, 
as a man, contributed much to the purity of his 
sentiments, as a writer. ‘The ingenuity with 
which the incidents of his plays are arranged, and 
the ever-varying sallies of humour and pleasantry 
with which the dialogue is enlivened, were set off 
in the outset by a judicious selection of the most 
appropriate subjects for ridicule. No trait of this 
great reformer of French comedy is more worthy 
of notice than the caution with which he has avoid- 
ed that indecency of satyre, and that approach to 
pantomime and low buffoonery, which mark the 
efforts of his predecessors in the same province of 
imagination. 

At no period in the history of France, or of 
any other nation, have so many divines of distin- 
guished talents and exemplary piety adorned the 
world, as in the eventful reign of Lewis XIV.— 
What a constellation of illustrious minds seemed 
at once to arise in Massillon, Bossuct, Flechier, 
Bourdaloue, Fenelon, and Saurin! Men who in- 
vested religion with aa absolute sovereignty by 
the power of their eloquence. Genius, talents, 
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tur SUUU vears or more, has been able to keep to- 
gether, under one bond of union, the largest mass 
of population which any nation on the face of the 
earti: could ever boast—can hardly be considered 
«3 a bungling or fortuitous machine ; but one rath- 
ec that has within it certain corrective move- 
ments and self-protecting springs, by which its 
regulations are governed aud its durability pre- 
served, { Quarterly Review. 
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Uhristian Philanthropist. 
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HIS'TORY OF LET TERS.—conrinven. 

The history of almost all nations, from the ear- 
liest periods, presents to us nearly the same gra- 
dation in the pursuits of the human mind. ‘The 
first epoch is that of poetry, when: the external 
forms of nature are depicted with those thousand 
nameless graces which fascinate the senses and 
eaptivate the imagivation. The second is that 
iu which an attempt is made to portray the human 
passions in their different modes of operation—to 
shew the effects of their unbridled indulgence, and 
their influence, when properly chastised, by vir- 
‘uous principles. ‘he third and last is that in 


ambition, learning, worldly grandeur, monarchy 
itself, may ali the interests of life were ready to 
shrink into insignificance, when arraigned in a 
voice of thunder before the tribunal oi that God, 
who makes even kings to tremble! So enlightened 
a monarch was unable to stifle the movemenis of 
admiration and awe when these great orators 
were ushered into his presence. Upon nominat- 
ing Flechier to the bishopric of Layaur, he ob- 
served to him, “I have made you wait some time 
for a place which you have long deserved, because 
i was unwilling sooner to deprive myself of the 
pleasure of hearing you!” When Massillon was 
preaching at Versailles, he turned to him and said, 
“My father, l have often had my pulpit filled with 
celebrated orators, with whom I am greatly pleas- 
ed, but whenever | hear you, I am much displeased 
with myself!” What tokens of respect trom a sove- 
reign to his subjects! What. majesty must mora! 
ideas possess when they are capabie of drawing 
forth such expressions as these from such asource! 
What individual in a free government is capable 
of combining ideas calculated to convey so retined 
and gratifying a compliment to the ear of wisdom 
and of truth? Jt must be confessed that the yoice 








of the man here gives place to that of the people, 
and that in nothing more does the supremacy of 


arbitrary principles of faith never ca 


attribute of iner 


r 


and austerity of opinion with which the writings 
of the French clergy are strongly tinciured were 
readily countenanced by a government whose prin- 
ciples led it to repress ail liberty of thought.—- 
If there have existed nations under heaven 
which have encouraged that despotism of ideas 
which leaves every thing to the disposal of fate 
and the guidance of necesssity, it is consoling to 


he mind to reflect, that the pacer to adopt 
exist long 


n any country where the people are free! There, 


at last the mind throws off the shackles with which 
authority has bound it—it rises—exults, and feels 


ts immortality! Nothing there stops the progress 


of opinion—nothing ever can stop it, till truth, rea- 
son and disinterested virtue shall assume their eter- 
aalempire ! Without excepting the ancients, it may 
however be questioned whether the art of fine 
writing and of oratory was ever better understood, 
er carried to a higher degree of perfection than 
in the first rate sermons and funeral orations of the 
French divines. 
only in the harmony, beauty and regularity of the 
several passages which went to make up the per- 
fection of the piece, but far more in those rapid 
apostrophes, thoge bright and pure bursts of elo- 
quence, those striking displays of genius, or those 
magnificent recollections which conveyed a sud? 
den shock from heart to heart, awakening in an 
instant all that is glorious, vigorous and tender in 
the human character. 
fliction of Charles I. when pronouncing a funeral 
eration on the death of the queen, suddenly stops, 
and pointing to her coffin says, * That heart which 
existed but for him, awakes, dust as it is, and beats 


Their excellence consisted not 


Bossuet, alive to the af- 


again, even under the pall, at the mame of a hus- 
band so beloved!” What triumphant ideas does 
this sentence excite! What swelling emotions! 
What new views burst at once upon the soul! How 
soon is the flood of tears dried up! Whatatragical 
downfal of the whole system of affections takes 
place, when reason comes in, and proclaims it all 
a vision of the brain! - 

The period when Voltaire, Montesquieu and 
Rousseau flourished and wrote, commences the 
third epoch of French literature. Writing, as it 
flowed from the inspiration of their genius, ceased 
to be considered an art. It was the power of the 
mind awakening the tempest of the human passions, 
ransacking the principles of government, pursuing 
ideas to the limits of skepticism, sweeping away . 
the rubbish from philosophy, and shaking the pil- 
lars of truth from their ancient foundations. Vol- 
taire started from the point where Racine had 
stopped. Pleasantry and ridicule, when directed 
by a person of high rank, became the engines of 
terror and dread. It was ossible to disrespect 
the authority of Giients er of station, or to discredit 
the truth of convictious, which yvanguished every 
dulty by their resistless force. 
Che danger of “sportfhy with what they feared” 
was preferred to the disgrace of confessing them- 
elyes either fools or slaves. Mentesquieu traced 
the connexion between arb:.* ry institutions, the 
diversities of mankind, and the eternal Jaws of 
moral nature. diow many bold thoughts! how 
many profoand ideas! how many striking remarks 
enrich every page that he has written! 


Imp 








DEDICAWION Ai) WASHINGTON. 
The new Building for Unitarian public worship 


in Washington was dedicated on the ninth of June. 
The dedication services were petformed .ia the 
morning by the Rey. Robert Little, pastor of the 
Unitarian Society in that city. 
preached in the afternoon by Mr. Eddowes of 
Philadelphia 


A discourse was 




















oe : 
POETRY. 
SACRED MELODY. 
FVHERE is.a thought can lift the soul 
Above the dull, cold spere, that bounds it ; 
A star, that sheds its mild controul,. 
Brightest when Grief’s dark cloud surrounds it; 
. find pours a soft, pervading ray, 
Life’s ills may never chase away! 
¥hen earthly joys have left the breast, 
And e’eg the last fond hope is cherished 
Cf mortal bliss—too, like the rest 
Beneath woe’s withering touch hath perished ; 
With fadeless lustre streams that light, 
A halo on the brow of night! 





And bitter were our sojourn here, 
In this wild wildersess of sorrow, 
Did not that rainbow beam appear, 
The herald of a briglter morrow, 
A merciful beacon from on high, 
‘lo guide us.to Eternity ! 
=== : SE 
FROM THE PORTSMOUTIL ORACLE. 
GEORGE B.. ENGLISH, 
Is.a native of Boston, and. was educated at Narvard 
College, with the class that was graduated in 1807. 
While there, he was cistinguished for his modest 
demeanour, and hisinsatiable thirst for knowledge. 
During the three first years of his attendance at 
College, he devoted from twelve to fifteen hours 
a day to study; allowing himself no exercise or 
relaxation, but.an occagional walk to his father’s 
country house in Brighton.. Inthe last year of bis 
callege life, his declining health compelled him to 
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followed by his abandonment ofta profession which | an attested copy thereof, that there may be no 
he could no longex. conscientiously pursue. His mistake or imposition, I hereby oblige and engage 
book against the evidences of Christianity, which) myself to satisfy the said letter by marrying the 
he published not long afterwards, was very ably, bearer-at fifteen days. sight. In witness whereof 
answered by his relation, Mr. Cary; and by Mr.' I snbseribe this, &c.” 
Everett. The London correspondent read over and over 
In the year-1816 or 1817, he obtained a, com-/| this odd commission, which put the future spouse 
mission, as a Lieutenant of Marines, and was sent on the game footing with the bales of goods he 
abroad te,the squadron cruising inthe Mediterran-' was to send hisfriend. He nevertheless compli- 
ean. After serving a year or two, he obtained a ‘ed with his extraordinary demand, and fixed his 
furlough and visited Constantinople and the prin- eyes upon a young person of reputable family but 
cipal cities of Asia Minor. Here his love of mili-;}no fortune, of good humour, who had received a 
tary enterprise induced him to resign his commis- polite education, very, well made, and more than 
sion, and to enter the service of the acha of Egypt, tolerably handsome. ‘The young lady receiyed 
with whom. he has continued in active warfare Ull the proposal, as she had no subsistance but from a, 
the present year. pettish old aunt. Equipped with necessaries 
Jt is a remarkable fact, and will be remembered | for the voyage, an extract of the parish registes, 
by many of the classmates, that Mr. English had in! a certificate of her character signed by the curate, 
his. possession, at college, a huge Turkish scymetar, a corroborating attestation of her neigbbours, ant 
which he was accustomed to shew to his friends; the following article in the invoice, she, set sail in 
with,much enthusiasm, Even while a student of| the same ship with the other commissioned goods ° 





the best cf the argument.”—-This declaration was said, with the letter indorsed: by you, or at cast, 


theology, his fayorite exercise was fencing with 
the broad sword. 

Of his present theological opinions, nothing cer- 
fain is known. It has been asserted that he wasa 
convert to Istamism; but it has also been denied 
As he is about returning to bis native country, he 
wis soon be able to answer for himself, 

Mr. English is a gentleman of amiable disposi- 
tion, of irank and simple manners, and of pure 
morals. While his departure from the Christian 
Faith cannot be considered without the deepest 
sorrow and apprehension, it may be hoped that he 
will yet return tothe Christian Church; and bring 
all the powers of his.active and adventurous mind, 








relax in some, degree, this. intemperate applica-! 
tion. Hisstudiesat this time partook of his pecul- 
iar character; or rather his subsequent conduct! 
may be traced back to these early studies. Desides 
the lessons required by the government of the Col- 
lege, which be learned vaith scrupulous care, he 
read many hundred volumes of metaphysi zs, eccle- 
siastical antiquity, biblicai criticism, orjental litera- 
ture, and military tactics. His religious opinions 
were unsettled; but he expressed much respect 
for Christianity, and.an earnest desire to be con- 
vinced of itstrvth. The writer of this notice, who 
lived with him at that time in habits of unreserved 
intimacy, well. remembers with what earnestness, 
after discussing some of the doctrines of Christian- 
ity, he exclaimed—“all that is very delightful—if 
it were but true! Ido assure you, if my understand- 
mig were ouce convinced, nothing would defer me 
from devoting my life to the cause. 1 would study 
divinity to-morrow.” : 

Qn leaying College he yielded tp the wishes of 
his friends, and. spent the usual term in fhe study 
af the Law. But he gave, even then, 2s he fre- 
quently confessed, as much attention to Theology 
and military science, as to the study of jurispru- 
dence. ‘Immediately after kis admission ta the 
bar, he avowed his intention of abandoning the 
profession—which he always disliked—and of de- 
voting himself to Theology. His doubts, at this 
time, appear to have been removed. Having ob- 
tamed the consent »f his friends, he entered him- 
self at the theological school at Cambridge ; pur- 
sued his professional studjes with great ardor; and 
after. the usual period, was licensed tepreach. His 
performances in the pulpit were very acceptable ; 
and his whole condust evinced seriousness and pie- 
ty. His theological opinions, at first, were Unite- 
rian, but they gradually approached the systems of 
Calvinism. 

About the time he began to preach, his atten- 
tion was unfortunately directed to the Jewish con- 
troversy; and after studying it for some time, he 
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end all his profound and various learning, to the 


*ftem, a maid of 21 years of age, of the quality, 
Shape, and condition as per order; as appears by 
the affidavits and certificates she has to produce.” 

The goedness of her constitution was likewise. 


certified by four eminent physicians. Letters of 


advice were sent previous to her departure, so that 
Mercator was in full expectation of her arrival.—-. 
He was on the look out when the ship arrived, was 
charmed with her distinguished beauty, and ep- 
quired if she was the lady recommended by his 
friend. She produced his own letter, with this 
indorsement, * The bearer of this is. the person 
you ordered me to send you.” —“Is it so, Madam ?” 
said Mercator, “I never yet suffered my bills to 
be protested, and [ swear this shall not be the 





cause of his country and mankind. first; I shall reckon myself the happiest of men, 
It is worthy of notice, and well illustrates the’ if you will let me discharge it.” She replied, 
enterprise of the American character, that while *: Sir, lam the more willing to do this, as | was 
Mr. English was extending the banners of the! apprised of your character before [ sailed, which 
Crescent to.the sources of the Nile, one of his’ has been confirmed by several persons of credit 
classmates was preaching the doctrines of the Cross on board, who know you very well.” This intei- 
to the natives ot Ceylon ;_ another was fighting un-| view was fallowed with an aimost immediate cele 
der the standard of independence in Mexico, and a, bration of the nuptials, and they lived together 
third was circumnayvigating the globe. one of the happiest couples in the whole island. 

















AN ODD WAY OF. LARGAINING FOR A WIFE Errata.—tIn the communication on the !st page o: 
- o°y" 


. n . . fi . moat? ened 
Mercator, who went originally from London, bo last, 2d oye Pu: He oat P © the ye a“ — 
. . . ~ . . ° > r ¢ cr is ‘ . 
acquired a fortune in the island of Jamaica; he | Sothe years.” On ihe 3¢ page, Jd column. Sth Yne, for 
‘ . : if F iin favourine them.” read “in not favouring them, 
concluded with himself he could not be happy 


‘ ° —_— p ee ae ———— _——z —- 
ia the enjoyment of it, unless he shared it with 











MARRIED, 

a woman ef merit. None of his acquaintaace in; jp Taunton. by A. Williams, Eg. Mr. Oliver Bae 
the female line suited his inclination, he therefore | ney, jun, to Miss Ana/S. Babbitt. 

determined to write for one to his correspondent, In Boston, Mr. George Estey to Miss Elizabeth B 
in London, threvgh whose means he had obtain-' Hinckley, ; , a . 

ed his fortune and consequence. Ashe had been! In Salem, Mr. Charles Holland to Miss Joanna 
so much versed in mercantile matters, the style’ Webb. 
of writing usual in that way of business still ad- 
hered ta him; therefore treating of love as he 
did of business, after giving his correspoudent ma-! of Dr, Wm. C. Whitridge, aged 11 months. 

ny commissions, he reserved the following for} In Rochester, 24th inst. Mr. Stephen Lewis, aged 


> I rig about .44, 
the last, 5 agp . In Dedham, Mr. Nathaniel Ames, aged 82, 

“ Seeing that I haye taken.a resolution tomar-) 7) coin vir. Jacob Poland, aged 35—Mr. Josep! 
ry, and that I do not find a suitable match for} pictis, aged 27: 


me here, do not fail to send me by the next ship 








DIED, 





























bound hither, a young woman of the qualification SHIP NEWS. 

and. form flowing :—As for a partion, | demand ie 
none; let her be of an honest family, between PORT OF NEW-BEDFORD. 

20 and 25 years of age, of a middle stature and aniemae 


ARRIVED, 
25th—Sioops William, Crapo, Philadelphia ; Ultor, 
Irish, Albany ; Mary, Hanford, from Bridgeport, with 


well proportioned; her face agreoable, her tem- 
per mild, her character blameless, her health 
£00 4, and her constitution strong enough to bear a aie an 

> change of the cli ¢ sre may no oc-] COFDs oe ee , 
the ch wnge of the climate, “ . i ‘a % of the 26th—Sloops Union, Norton, Hudson, Conn. ; Har- 
casiou to look out for a second through 7 , ©] mony, Crowell, Norfolk. 
tirst soon after she comes to hand; which must 27th—Sloops E:nily, Peckham, Buston; Henry, 
be provided against as much as possible, consid- West, Providence. st 
ering the great distance and the dangers of the} ag:h—Brig Elizabeth, Biackmer, Cape de Vergo; 








declared tohisastonished iriends, that “the Jews bad | 


sea, Jf she arrives, and conditioned as above-} sloop Anp, Wood, New-York, 


r 
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In this town. on. Tuesday last, Lucy Aan, daoghter: 
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